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When this program was planned last June, it was expected lhat the 
report of the Commission on Academic Tenure, which was then approaching 
the end of. its ten-month life, would be published by early January. This 
session, it was hoped, would indeed consist ol reflections upon a report 
which, the participants and many of those in the audience would have had 
an opportunity to read. Unfortunately, the writing of the report, its re- 
vision, editing, „and printing have taken longer than was anticipated; the ' 
Commission's report is now, in press and the publisher, Jossey-Bass, 
expects a publication date in the latter part of March. Our session this 
afternoon, therefore, must be in the nature of a preview of the Commission's 
report rather than reflections ,;:pon it. And this must be done, Unfortunately, 

largely without the supporting arguments that uixlcrlic the Commission's 

• - V- 

views. But I know that many, perhaps most oS you, are currently grappling " 
. with academic tenure problems in your own institutions.. I hope that the 
Commission's report will be useful to you, your faculties, and your boards 
of control, and that this preview will encourage you to anticipate the de- 
. tailed recommendations of the Commission as you review your own insti- 
tutional arrangements.' • 

■ As you know, the Commission on Academic Tenure in Higher Edu- ^ 
cation was sponsored by the two framers of the 1940 Statement of Principles 
on Academic Freedom and Tenure, the Association of American Colleges 
. and the American Association of University F 'ofessors. The Commission's 
work, which began in September 1971 and continued until July 1972, was 
supported by the Ford Foundation. The Commission's eleven members 
l^gre drawn from the ranks of administrators, faculty, students, and laymen; 
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it v/orked entirely independently oi its sponso rs , though it rer.<Mved then- 
generous cooperation in its work; neither sponsoring organiz^Uion has yet 
seen the Con-miission' s report. 

The Commission's charge was to review the operation of tlie tenure 
system in American higher education, to evaluate the criticisms of tenure 
made during recent years, to consider alternatives to tenure m use or 
proposed for adoption; and to recommend such modifications or improve- 
ments in the tenure system as in its judgment are needed if tenure is to 
be retained. 

The Commission met for the first time in September 1971; it com- 
pleted form.al work on its recommendations in late June 1972. The Com- 
mission's work was conducted through a series of meetings of the entire 
Commission; through visits by Commission task forces to fourteen campuse s 
and university centers throughout the United State; through extensive con- 
sultation and correspondence with faculty, administrative office rs, students , 
members of governing boards, and officers of state systems of higher edu- : 
cation; and through the work of a small Washington staff. 

. The Commission's report will include independent essays by three 
scholars on aspects of the tenure problem requiring more concentrated and 
expert treatment than the Commission or its staff could provide: on' the 
history of tenure by Professor Walter p. Metzger of Columbia, on legal 
aspects of tenure by Professor Victor Rosenblum of Northweste rn, and on 
tenure and collective bar gaining by Profe s sor William McHugh of American 



In this preview of the report of the Commission, I would like first 
to present a few salient facts about the current operation of the tenure 
system; second, to indicate the central tendency of the Commission's 
findings and recommendations; third,, to outline the Commission's report 
and illustrate some of its major concerns; and finally to present in some- 
what greater detail one of the Commission's recommendations that is likely 
to be of special interest to this audience. 

The following are among the most important features of the oper- 
ation of the tenure system today: 

1. Some form of tenure is characteristic of th<i faculty personnel 
policy of most institutions of higher education in the United States of 
all public and private universities, all public 4-year colleges, 94 per 
cent of private 4-year colleges, and m.ore than two-thirds of the 2 -year 
colleges. Approximately 94 per cent of all faculty are serving in insti- 
tutions which confer tenure. 

.■„;','; rnost' ■ 

2. Though^institutions which grant tenure adhere in some degree 

to the guidelines of the 1940 Statement, there is enormous diversity in 
every aspect of interpretation, policy, and procedure: There is, in 
fact, no such thing as a tenure " system" in American higher education, 
with the degree of uniformity that term implies. 

: : : 3. - In most institutions , about half the faculty hold tenure appoint- 
ments;;; but the range of variation here is: also remarkable: in many in- ^ 
::Stitutions,the tenured faculty constitutes less than 2 5 per cent of the total; 
in many the proportion is above 80 per cent. The tendency is in the^latterf ^^^^^^^ 



direction. 

4. Tenure is conferred very generously. In most institutions 
upwards of 80 per cent of those under consideration, were awarded tenure 
in 1971; forty-two per cent of institutions granted tenure to all faculty 
members considered for tenure in that year, 

5. During the 1960s the age at whicl^ tenure was awarded dropped 
significantly. In 1969/ nearly two thirds of the tenured faculty were 50 
or younger; of tlie total faculty three-fourths were 50 and younger. 

.6. Very f^w institutions - only about 6 per cent, mostly private 
.4-year colleges - set any limits to the proportion of the faculty who are 
or who should be on tenure. 

7. The proportion of tenured faculty today is about what it was 
in the early 1960s - roughly 50 per cent. But futur e pr 6 spe cts are very 
different. The relative youth of most faculties means that retirements 
will occur at a slower rate. With tight budgets, and enrollments growing 
more slowly, continuation of rticent liberal policies in awarding tenure 
will mean that tenure staffs 'will;;be so large as to pose grave budgetary 
problems and to make the prospects for promotion or recruitment of 
younger faculty increasingly meager. The effort to bring more women 
; arid minority group members into the higher faculty ranks may be frus- 
trated. Several of the Commission' s recommendations are designed to 
deal with this set of problems. 

V''' After careful examination of the arguments for and against tenure, 



and of the operation of tenure and non-tenure plains in institutions of various 
kinds, the Commission's major conclusion is that academic tenure should 
continue to. be the characteristic form for organizing professionai teaching 
and scholarly service in Ariicrican higher education. We believe tliat its 
value in protecting academic freedom is paramount. Academic freedoiln 
is so central to the integrity of our educational institutions, and their 
effectiveness in the discove ry of ne w knowledge, in conservation of the 
values and wisdom of the past, and in promotion of the- c ritical inqui ry 
essential to self - renewal, that academic tenure^ in the Commission's view, 
should be retained as our most tested and .reliable instrument for incor- 
porating academic freedom into the heart of our institutions. 

There can be no doubt that there are very serious weaknesses in 
the operation of tenure policies in our colleges and universities. But it 
is the Commission' s judgment that these weaknesses arise not from any 
inherent defect in the principle of tenure itself but from serious deficiencies 
in its application and administration in individual institutions. Many of 
these stem from changes in higher education during the expansionist 
decades following World War IL Others arise from the mistaken belief 
that technical adherence toi the guidelines of the 1940 Statement of Princi- 
ples would in itself assure an effective tenure plan. The Commission is 
convinced that the deficiencies in academic tenure which have been most 
criticized are remediable by reforms in ins titutional policy and practice 
and in professional standards and priorities,. Our recoinmendations are 
intended to promote such reforms. 



The corollary to this conclusion is that: allc* rnativc s lo tenure - oi 
which some form of renewable contract a r rangcnient is llic most wide- 
spread - are not, in the Commission's judgment, the solution to the diffi- 
culties so many of our institutions face. The central question for the 
Commission was this: I s there a solid basis for recommending to insti- 
tutions now using faculty tenure plans the adoption instead of a contract 
system without tenure ? The Commission's answer is clear: We have 
found no evidence to warrant the belief that any contract system now in 
use, or any that has been proposed, will in fact eliminate the deficiencies 
that have been identified in the operation of the tenure system, that will 
not involve new and serious problems of other kinds, and that can be 
relied upon to protect academic freedom and the integrity of institutions 
of higher education. 

The Commission's detailed recommendations - over 40 in all - 
are aimed ac the reform and strengthening of tenure policy and practice . 
Our focus is primarily upon the individual institution, because it is here 
that improvement is most needed, it is here that substantive policy re- 
flecting the special traditions and objectives of the institution rnust give 
meaning to the general standards in the 1940 joiirc AAC-AAUP Statement 
'■ of ■■'Principles; : \^ ■ ^/V^■'■■'^:■■■:■^^^^, 

The Com.mission's recommendations therefore begin with a . 
section on the specific v ^ sponsibilitie s of the several components in 
each institution for making tenure work. The re follow five groups of ; 



recommenclHtions . There is a section on tenureand professional develop 
ment, because we believe that many of the problems supposedly linked to 
tenure are actually larger problems of faculty develoj^ment, growtl'j, and 
change, such as the encouic^ement of innovation, periodic refreshment 
and retooling, shifts in interests, decline in energy and zest, and the like 
The Commission believes that institutions should undertake more syste- 
matic and imagiiiative career development programs, perhaps along the 
lines suggested by Kenneth Eble in his report on Ca ree r Development of 
the Effective College Teacher . ' ' 

Next, a section on negle cted element s of an effective tenure plan. 
Prominent among these, in the Commission's judgment, are a more care- 
ful ard reliable use of teaching effectiveness as a criterion for promotion 
and the award of tenure; an explicit and formal role for students in the 
assessment of teaching effectiveness; the development of faculty codes 
of conduct through which faculties can accept and fulfill their corporate 
responsibility for the integrity of the prof es sion and of the , ins titution in 
which they serve; and a new attention to staff planning - to which T will 
return at the end of my remarks. 

The next group of recommendations is concerned with the detailed 
operation of institutional tenure plans. The Commission attaches great ; ; 
.importance : to the, development of a full and for mal policy staterneht oh 
^-^^^^^^^ It believes that tenure decisions must always 

T^:®^^^^^^ and never on the me re pa s sage of time in grade . 

It:,believeg that the probationary period should be taken with a new serious. 



ness and that a development and evaluation program should be a regular 
feature of the probationary period. The Commission notes that many 
institutions use relatively short probationary periods before tenure de- 
cisions are made - 2, 3, or 4 years. It is our judgment that the pro- 
bationary period, if it is to have the seriousne ss that its crucial place 
in the tenure process demands, should normally not be less than 5 years. 
The Commission supports the giving of reasons for nonraapppintment or 
the denial of tenure, and suggests criteria for "permissible" reasons. 
In the conviction that faculty self-discipline has often been paralyzed 
because dismissal is the only sanction contemplated under standard 
procedures, we advocate the development by each institution of sanctions 
short of dismissal that may be applied, in cases of demonstrated irresponsi 
hility or professional misconduct. 

This section is followed by a group of recommendations on special 
problems. Included here is a brief treatment of early retirement; of 
tenure for part-time service, of tenure and administrative office , and 
of institutional policy in coping with financial exigency. Collective bar- 
gaining is of course a rapidly emerging special problem. The Commission 
reconrimends that collective bargaining not extend to academic freedom and 
tenure and related faculty personnel matters, and that grievances involving 
issues of freedom and tenure be referred to academic procedure s oiitside 
the collective bargaining process. 

recommendations in the final section of cur report, on needed 
information and research, are aimed at reducing our collective ignorance 
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about personnel practices in American higher education and at providing 
to institutions, on a systematic and continuing basis, the information 
they need in reviewing and strengthening their own policies and procedures 
In closing, I would like to return for a few moments to staff plannin 
one of the neglected elements in an effective tenure plan to which the 
Commission's report devotes considerable attention. I single this topic 
out not only because it is important and controversial, but because it pre- 
sents problems on which an association such as the AAC is in a position 
to provide its member institutions and higher education generally with 
special assistance in the form of information, technical help, and policy 
guidance. 

By staff planning we refer simply to the projection, on a depart- 
mental- and institution- wide basis, of the staff requirements of the in- 
stitution for a future period, say five to ten years, on the basis of what 
is known or can be realistically estimated about enrollment , budget and 
other resource s , program changes , and availability of personnel - all 
assessed in relation to the present composition of the -faculty and the 
goals of the institution as a whole. 

: The importance of proper staff planning, which. is a seriously 

neglected element of personnel policy, to the effective operation of a . 
tenure^ system is obvious. Since tenure involves long-term commitments, 

; ■ > in ope rations which must be reduced by careful 

,. planning. The critical problems to be resolved by good staff planning 
^IC include the following: 
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First, : to assure a reasonable spread of age in each facull- unit, 
so that retirements occur at a rate which minimizes replacement prob- 
lems in the short run and permits the gradual assimilation of new faculty; 

Second, to assure that positions for junior appointments are avail- 
able at a steady rate and that reasonable opportunities exist for the achieve- 
ment of tenure; 

. Third, to insure that the tenured faculty is not so large as to impose 
an impossible budgetary burden on the institution or to prevent the infusion 
of new vigor and fresh points of view through the recruitment of new faculty; 

Fourth - and of increasing urgency today - to insure that oppor- 
tunities are open for the recruitment of more women and minority group 
faculty/ and their advancement to tenure status; 

■* Fifth, to give the institution flexibility in responding to student 
interests, to expand or contract units , and to meet other contingencies. 

Serious staff planning did not seem to be necessary or even possible 
during the expansionist period of the 50s and 60s. Many institutions , des- 
parately trying to respond to ever-increasing demands, apparently assumed 
that growth would be permanent and that no serious thought need be given 
to a different tomorrow. The habits and expectations developed during 
those decades plague us today, when many institutions find themselves 
rapidly becoming tenured -^in, with tenured faculties so; large and so young, 
with retirements so infrequent, and with faculty mobility so sharply re - 
duced, that opportunities for rec ruitment and promotion are gravely di- 
mini shed. Much of the pressure to modify o r abolish the tenure system ^ „, 



arises from this kind of situation. The Commission believes that it 
would be bad policy to abandon tenure when the real problem lies in 
staff planning. We have no panacea for th n difficultie s in which many 
institutions now find themselves, but we recommend the prompt develop- 
ment of careful staffing plans to reduce the impact of past neglect and 
to prevent future recurrences. These plans , the Commission believes, 
should provide explicitly for a substantial inc rease . in virtually all in- 
stitutions, in the tenure component of women and members of minority 
groups , 

In designing a realistic staffing plan, each institution will have 
to face the question of the proper ratio of the tenured to the nontenured 
faculty. The Commission recommends that each institution should develop 
a policy on this matter that is appropriate to its particular mission and 
its circumstances and resources, with special attention to the age, rank, 
and tenure composition of its pre s ent faculty , the institution' s growth 
prospects, its program plans, and its resource allocation policies. 

The establishment and maintenance of ratios of tenured and non- 
tenured faculty will not be easy; on campuses which are beginning to 
/fane up to this problem, misunderstanding and controversy have marked 
the effort. Older faculty members who began their academic careers 
before World War II are familiar with tenure ratios and quotas and with 
departmental tables of organization which specified the number of posi- 
tions at each rank; they grew up with them, .These constraints were 
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*i n vii'tually all institutions, and faculty expectations were 

acljuisteu to the limits set by institutional staffing pattc rns . But these 
practices were abandoned during the expansion period of tlie late i950s 
and 1960s, and the faculty who predominate in American colleges and 
universities today regard the iinposition of tenure ratios or ilie limi- • 
tation on numberfl at each rank as a newfangled and improper restriction 
on fa^culty advancement. Newfangled it assuredly is not. Attention to 
the balance between tenure and nontenure positions and to an appropriate 
mi^ of faculty ranks is simply the revival of standard institutional practice, 
under conditions o^ increasing stability which closely parallel those in 
which the practice arose. But the new attention to ratios, quotas, and 
faculty mix may result in inequities unless institutions proceed carefully, 
with full faculty consultation and advice , in developing their staffing plans. 
Sudden imposition of quotas may operate unfairly upon probationary faculty 
who have been led to believe that earlier guidelines define their expec- 
tation sVFi^^d numerical ratios will operate with differential effect, often 
dan^^ging to the acadennic program as well as to individual faculty members, 
Upo^ departments of different size and different age composition. 

The Commission therefore urges institutions to express their 
decisions as to the ratio of tenured and nontenured faculty as ranges or 
limits rather than as fixed percentages. And we recommend that the 
cbosen ratios be applied with sufficient flexibility to different instructional 
units of the institution (departments, divisions, separate schools/ etc. ) 



to take account of significant differences among them in size, current 
variations m age composition and tenure mix, varying research and 
teaching responsibilities, etc. 

The Commission believes that it is probably dangerous for an 
institution to allow more than one-half to two-thirds of its faculty to be 
on tenure appointments. This caveat is likely to be especially important 
during the decade of the 1970s, in view of the relative youth of most 
faculties and of stabilizing trends in faculty size and financial re source s. 
The Commission believes that a larger proportion oLtenured faculty is 
likely to curtail oppo rtunities fo r the appointment and retention of younge 
faculty, with undesirable effects on institutional vitality- to impede the 
development of new programs and interdisciplinary work, for which new 
faculty will be needed; and to diminish opportunities for the recruitment 
and promotion of increased numbers of women and membe rs of minority 
groups. 

Some interesting work on techniques for staff planning projections 
has already been donei more is underway in many institutions. This 
association and others which serve the highe r education community can 
perform a valuable service by bringing the se studies to the attention of 
member institutions and by encouraging a broader under standing of the 
crucial importance ofrstaff planning to the health of our colleges and 
unive rsities . 



In concluding let me stress again the Commission's major 
recommendation: that academic tenure has demonstrated over the 
years i^s high value to higher education, and that vigorous efforts 
to improve and strengthen its administration must be among our 
most urgent tasks. 



